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acquaintance with them; they pass you in the street, they stop and speak to yon, you know how they are dressed, you watch the colour of their eyes. When I think of "A Portrait of a Lady," with its marvellous crowd of well-dressed people, it comes back to me precisely as an accurate memory of a fashionable soin'o—the staircase with its ascending figures, the hostess smiling, the host at a little distance with. his back turned; some one calls him. He turns; I can see his whites kid gloves; the air is as sugar with, the odour of th© gardenias; there is brilliant light here; there is shadow in the further rooms; the women's feet pasa to and fro beneath the stiff skirts; 1 call for my hut and coat; I light a cigar; I stroll up Piccadilly ... a very pleasant evening; 1 hare seen a good many people I knew; I have observed an attitude, and an earnestness of manner that proved that a heart was beating,
Mr. James might say, "If I have don© this, 1 have done a great deal," and I would answer, "No doubt you are a man of great talent, great cultivation and not at all of the common herd; I place you in the very front rank, not only of novelists but of men of letters."
I have rend nothing of Henry James's that did sug-the manner of a scholar; but why should a scholar limit himself to empty and endless senti-mentalitioB? I will not taunt him with any of the old taunto—-why           he not write complicated
stories? Why does he not complete his stories I Let all this be waived. I will ask him onljnebulae. You are on * bowingch idiom; it was like an ill-off our rations of dirtylw»y)i t^**
